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Thi^ annotated- bibliography highlights eleven 
{^ublicatioiis on educational vouchers. Issues discussed include 
several voucher systens^ the value of Increased parental 
de^ision^ftaking, and nonvouchpc systems of educational options. The 
aut&ors ij^cluded in t^e bibliography also discuss hov vouchers may 
Ipromote freedoQ of choice but reduce equality of 'education, effects 
of a voucher system on racial segregation, and the participation of 
sectarian schools in voucher p^rograms. Several entries focus on the 
history and structure of, the Alnm Rock (Cfalifornia) voucher project 
aqd attempt* to evaluate it. Houston* s la^net school program is also 
highlighted* All items are entties in the ERIC system* (JM) 
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The Best of fff/C presents annotations of ERIC liter- 
ature on iroport^nt toplcs in educational managementJ 

The selections are intended Jtogive the practicing edu/ 
cator easy access to the mosVsignifrcan*.and useful inJorj 
mation available from ERIC. Because of space limitation* 
the items listed should be viewed as "representative, rath? 
than exhaustive, o* literature meeting those criteria. 

Materials were selected for inclusion from the ERIC 
catalogs Resources tn Education (Bf^f and Current fnc^x \ 
to Journals in Education (CiJEL 



Thjs bfcbhograPhy ^as Prepare by the EHJC Ciearinghoiise Educational Managerr>ent tor distribution by the American As^Ciaticm of ^chooi 
Admiriistrators. the Associat^^:)n of California School Administrators, and t^te Association of Wisconsin School A^ministratOfs. 
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Educational Vouchers 



Bfldge/ R. Cary. "Parental Decision Making in an 
Education .Voucher System " Paper presented at the 
American Educational Research Association annual 
meeting. Chicago. April 1974 32 pages ED 098 656 

Parental decistofvmakinig IS the key to anv voucher system But 
do patents wtsh to make decisions about their children's education' 
If so. what areas do they wish to influence? And what are the factors 
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that influence their decisions? 

Bridge here explores these questions and their answers, using 
data.from two parent surveys conducted at Alum Rock (California) 
in the falls of 1972 ^nd 1973 tn addition, h^ discusses'the more 
fundamental qd^stion of whether educational decisions made by 
parents are necessarily the best for their children / 

Cenerallyn parents whose children were partKipatm^ in th^ 
voucher program showed an interest in exerting tnfluenceon school 
decision making This tendency increased ^both with the 
educational level of the parents and with their level of awareness of 
the voucher program ^ 

fflitiallv. the factor that most influenced school choice was the 
school's be ation CKinna the experiment's first year. 90 percent of 
the children attended the school nearest their home But the 
influence of location decreased after the first year, whereas 
curriculufT), a child's satisfaction with a program* and a child's test 
scores jncreased in importance 

But what of the quality of parental decisions^ Qn the cne hand, 
parents know a great deal abput their children's interests and 
abihtteSn ^nd they presumably know what thev want for their 
children On the other hand^ experienced professional educators 
should know how different children respond to different 
instructional settings The problem, concludes Bridge, is to bring 
together these two sources of information 

' 

<^ . Cohea D^vid K./ and Farrar, Eleanor. ''Power t^ the 

^ ^ ^ Parents^ The Story of Education Vouchers" Fubtic 

interest, 46 (Summer 1977X pp 72-97. El 165 T60 

The original goal of the Alum Rock voucher experiment was to 
promote competition in the educatiortal sector by giving parents a 
choice of the schools their children attend The roles of teachers, 
administratorSn and parents were to be re conceptualized and 
parents were to be the big winners In reality, however "the role 
that had initially been conceived ^s a reform was progressively 
redefined until it was hardly distinguishable from long-estabhshed 
and accepted practice " 



For example, after the first year's trial, teachers. aod 
administrators insisted on enrollment limits for each schodi, so that 
more^ppealing schools would simply spill over into less appealing 
sc hools Califomia legislation passed in ^973 finally allowed public . 
morteys to flow to nonpublic schools, but only to schools under the' 
exclusive control of local authorities -Moreover, participating 
schools were sub^ea to district rules conceming curriculum, 
teacher certification, and disciplirte 

The principals "of the participating schools 'Vigorously resisted 
publishing comparative information that might encourage 
cornpetition amon^ schools Parents did not take advantage ot 
their opj3ortunity to gam power, preferring their' traditional roles 
instead. f 

The voucher plan did allow more curricula diversity ^d parental 
choice to develop in the district and it also tncfeas^ teachers' 
abilities to choose and design their own instructional settings. But 
these improvements were not due to competition, ^he authors 
emphasize, but instead were the results of deceij^tralization and the 
institution of mintschools in the participating schools 

The disparities between proposed theory and existing reality are 
amply pointed out in this interesting article In theoneactual test of 
the voucher system at Alum Rock 'local forces tended to 
overwhelm federal priorities Included in this wide-ranging article 
js a his^Dryu^f the development of the voucher concept' - 

J <i 

^1 Coons^ John and Sugatmao, Stephen D. fcfucatron 
j by Choice. The Case for Famfv ContJo/. .Berkeley, 
California. .Umverstty of California Press. 1978. 25i 
pages. , 

Can an education voucher system uphold both the socialist ideal 
of equality and the libertarian ideals of freedom of choice and 
marketplace competition' The authors believe so and in this wide* 
rangyig book outline their voucher proposal— the Quality C^ice 
Model (QCM)-that would allow greater diversity in education 
while assuring each family equal power in choosing schools In 
addition, the authors examine the issues involved in instituting a 
system of family choice m education, address head on the 
objections to si*ch systems, outline several proposed voucher plans, 
and c^ll for greater experimentation with family choice models 

Under the QCM (formerly called family power equalizing by 
the authors! participating schools could charge whatever tuition 
they wished withm a stipulated range Uo^ example, $6t)0 to $2,500 
per year). Each family would choose a school (either public or 
private) for their child according to both that school's tuition level 
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and the school's approach to eduCatron / 

In returnn each individual familV would pay according to the' 
tuition level of the school u picked and according. to the fannjty 
inco/ne level' Thus, wealthier fanruijes would pay more fof the same 
level schooL Vet all families would have a cKoice^f levels> and all 
WulcJ pay more fof access to higher levels 'Experimentation and 
monitoring would eventually lead to a precise equalizing syst^m^ 
The authors note that precedents for family cbotce systems exist 
in the food stamp program and the Medicaid program Only pubfic 
education remains compulsory arKl standardized' Experience with 
Choree systems h^s also been gained through the C I BiN and the 
Alum Rock voucher expermnent y 
* Atcommon criticism of voucher <Vstems is that theV would 
promote segregation But the authors believe that "integration 
* might becdme more* successful as families think relatively less 
about race and more about teacKers> curriculum, and style " They 
, note that no senous study has been done to test this idea, but A tew 
open enrollment plans have led to increased integration 

Most of this book IS devoted to a dtscussior^ of the design of the 
instruments of choice, such as admissions policies, consumer 
infomnatton. mechanisms for fair selection, transportation, teacher 
certification, transfer p&lici^s> regulation of competition, and the 
governance and formatron of schools of chojce In additior>> the 
- authors deal at length with the philosophical issues of equality, 
•freedom of choice, and the child's best interests 
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^^antini, Mario. 'Options for Students, Parents, and 

Teachers Public Schools of Choice" Pht Delta 

Xappaa $2,9(May197lXpp $4M3 E J 039 962 

* "" 

Making ev^ry parent the decision maker for his family s 

education, states , Fan tmi. is a significant stage beyond electing 

0 representatives to decrde what kind o^^ education makes the mo^ 

senses tor the maiortty in|the iocaiity The present majonty-^ule 

system.tosters umformitVH he contmues. while a system of choice 

would ma^rmize variation / 

But creating a system of choice'does not necessarily require the 

phtiosophicai and administrative acrobatjcs d^martded by most 

. current voUcher theories Instead a variety of educational options 

■ can developed within tW public school syttem^th rough vvhat 

.might be called an *intefna1 voucher system-" 

Such a system requires only that a district give up its one-model 

^ approach tojeducation .^nd allow a variety of optional approaches 

to be implemented in response to community desire"^ For example. 

a district might offer several options .in its elementary schools 

rangin^rpni ^a traditional back-tchbasics school to a Montesson 

Khool 

A big ad^ar^tage of a choice educational systerrvis that it "starts 
where the f5ub|yc school system and the clients are and develops 
from that point " Another is that it is likely to enhance the 
professional satisfaction of educators 

' 

^ Flygare^ ThonnaS' |- "An Abbreviated Voucher 
2/ > \ Primes'' Inequality m £docarw>n, 15 (November 
'/19m PP 53-56 Ef 069,455 ... 

The tour^vouther pl^rts discussed herp by Flygare are alt designed 
to increase tr^iedofn'oft^choice m educatioon yet eai-h differs 
significantly from the others ' 

' In Miiton Friedman s "plann each child would receive a voucher 
that could be to pay the full cost of aiJublic or private 
education, or part q\ tbe cost of a private education Competitive; 
pressure alone Would improve and diversify education Critics argue 
that socioeconomic segregation would ini.rea^>e it ^uch an 
unregulated plan were adopted 

Ihe voucher plan prpposed*bV Theodore Si/er of Harvard would 
give different Srze voucfiers to fam ilies according to tljeir mcom^^ 




poverty tamiltes would receive farge vouchers while families with 
the national average income or above would receive no voucher 
Thus the poor child Mding a large voucher wouljd become a 
desirable client for public and pfrivate schools 

Under Christopher lencks plao^ton which the Alum Rotk 
experiment was based)* each child^ffould receive a voucher, but 
disadvantaged children would receive larger, compensatory 
vouchers Schools would be required to accept alLapplicants iJntil 
full and would be required to be racially representative Jencks 
believes the plan would both increase spending ior education and 
help schools become more racially ar)d economically mixed 

The Tamily Pbwer equalizing" model ofJohnGcx)ns "represents 
a major departure ' from the other voucher ptans> says Flygare 
Each farnily would pay according to both the tutt ion level of the 
school chosen (there would be fbur levels) and the faniily thcome 
level Thus, the amount of money spent on a child's education 
"would be determined by the financial effort relative to income 
that a family js wJling to make " C(itic^ argue that children who 
need t>etter schools are precisely those vvbose parertts rank 
education as a low priority 

Flygare also briefly discusses tvw^ important issues that any 
voucher plan must deal with the propensity of the plan to prdnnote 
racial and socioeconomic segregation> and the church-state 
conflict when aid is given to parochial scheols 

|enck$, Christopher. "Giving Parents Money for 
''i Schooling Education Vouchers " Phtfielta KaW>an. 
52,1 (September 19701 pp 49>52 EJ 029 040 . 

In March 1970, the Center forthfStudy of Public Policy, of which 
lencks was codirector, completed a feasibility ^dy^ for 
educational voucher plans t^t was funded bv the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO) VVhscOEO announced in May that 
It wanted to fund a voucher plan expfewment, considerable liberal ' 
opposition developed This article. though>l^d, provides both an 
explanation of the proposed experiment ftom the principal 
architect of theOEO plan, and his responses to early criticisms of it 

The first step in the voucher experiment would be the 
establishment, in some community, of an independent Educational 
Voucher Agency (EVA) that would issue vouchers to the parents of 
elementary school children The EVA would also laV down the rules 
specifying which schools could (^ash vouchers and which could rK>t 
and collect and dissemmate information about what each school is 
doin^ ■ . ' 

The key to success would be the regulations laid down by the 
fVA These regulations, explained by iencks, would assure a child's 
equal access to every participating school. Vet would Place minimal 
constraints on the schools' programs and staffing practices 
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^ Of>e" common obteUjOf> to the ttju^her svitep (5 thdt it i^ould 
allow large f>umbers of Pro^lt<^rlented tirm^^ to <^nter' th(? 
educational marketplace, vvith a resulting increase 1*3 hu^-kiU^h^m 
and.mediocre schooling But iencks points out that existing pfivate 
Schools, on the average, are juh as good as pubin, SLhooii 

Another ofci^ction that tht tou(,heri would be a^?tilable tu 
children attending Catholi(.':>v.Ux>t^^, But lenvU rtjpUe^ thrf tht A 
could ^as*l> restrict participation to non^e^-tarian i(,hcM:>b 
\1cireoter.-the federal ft^nititution'mav prohibit this kind of (,hurch 
state In response to Lharge^ that the plan would retaid 
desegregation, Jencks notes that xhv courts ha^^e rep(?dtedK 
thrown out toucher systems designed to maintain segregation 



Levinson, Eliot, The Alum, Rock Voucher 
Demonstration Three *iiean ot implementation The 
Rand Paper Series Paper presented at the American 
Educational Research Association annual meetwig. 
San Francisco. April 197b 37 page> tO 122 4S0 



r 'Alter ;hree years of operation/' states Levinson, "the basic 
changes envisioned prior to initiation of the (Alum Rock voucher) 
expenmefit have not occVrrt-d a^ planned ^ ^n this paper, Levinson 
both e^^plores the reasons ror the attenuation ot voucher tht^^y at 
Alum Rock and outlines the histor\ of the vx>uCher program there 

Jn early 197Z the Office ot Economic 6ppo1unitv (OEO)hA*^o 
find a voucher experiment site or lose its funds for the experiment 
frveother districts that had conducted feasibility studies (funded by 
0£0)had refused ^o proceed for various*feasons Only Alum Rock 
was left Thus, to get its foot m Alum Rock s door the OEO 
accepted a substantially compromised voucher plan, with the hope 
that true^voucher theory ^could later be instituted 

The voucher theory components that were finally adopted were 
implemented sequentially mini^chools were emphasized sn the 
first year budget systems in the second, and program evaluation 
and parental intormation m the third Given the^complewty of the 
situatioa this sequential - approach was urKlerstandable. says^ 
Levinson, but thfe result was that '*at no tirrie were alt of the 
components rH^t compnsed the voucher system in operation 
together "1 . - ^ ' , ' . 

At the time of this three-vear repot, recentralization bad already 
begun to occur Teachers a/id principals were ncfdipg themselves of 
unpleasaQiJ aspects of the voucher system (such as competition for 
enn^ltm^nt and incr€ase<j , responsibilities for budgetng) while 
retaining some of the advantages (such as mmtschools and 
participatory debsion-makihg) 

In short, theimplementatjonof true-vouchertheo/yJargely failed 
at Alum Rock but the experiment is of interest m its.ownflgfit as an 
example of what Happens when organizational ^novation Is 
attempted in an educational system Levinson gives ooe of the 
better analyses of Ahat happened at Alum Ro(,k during the early 
years, and dis(,*jsses the many lessons to be (earned trom the 
experiment 

1 . 

Mand«)r D^vid "Schools on' the Market '^ Times 
Bduc^Wnaf Supptefner\t tLondon)> 3181 (May 21, 
1976^ pp 20-21 El 149 214 

Parents seem to be welhsattsfted with the voucher ex pen rnerjt in 
the Alum Rock (Califomia)school district particularly regarding the 
opportunity it gi^es them to choose their child s schooL^ observes 
London f/mes cprrespondent Mandey In addition, -'most 
Participating teachers have responded favorably from the start It is 
easy to see why teachers usually work with colteagu^.who shar^*, 
the sameeducatK>naljphilosophy, and they teach students who are 
there by choice {or at least by their parents choice) Thi^y have 
acquired greater influence over budgetings curriculum, and new 
teacher hiring as well 



Student a(,hievement. Mandei nqjes. lia:> nc^t t-hanged disu^rnibly 
dt the partKipating schools In "addition, no huckstensm or 
in(,reased segregation havedvvelopt^ in the system, as some critics 
predicted 

In the ^um^ Rock, voucher system, parents re^^eive a voucher 
. worth the averagt? LOst ot education lathedistgct It the family i:> 
-<^L>niidt?red disadvantaged, the vou(,her is o* greater value 
Participattng s(,hools are,required to an,ept all thiidren vvho apply* 
ds lon^ as space permits VVhen oversubsjCnbed* the S(,hool holds a 
random drawing for places Free transportation proMded to a\\ 
students v\ho need it. and students can transfer schools at any time 
The fourteen participating elementary schools are subtjivided 
into fifty minischools that differ either in teacher siyJe or curriculum 
emphasis No private schools have become^ a part of the 
experiment, thou^ the Original plan^:alled for their inclusion Thus 
some observers have coricluded^thatthe \oucher system vvas never 
- reall> tried at Alum Rock and that simple diversity can be created 
.vMthout a J^ucher system Ma ndel- argues, however, that a voucher 
pjan allows consumer input that c/eates a tetter match betv^een 
supply and demand * * , 

^ickard* ^renl W., and Richards^ Donald M, 

Educational Vouchers Canad*aQ Adm/n/straforj 15, 
-4(lanuary 1^76). pp 1-5 EM37958 . 

The several mocJel- voucher systems that have been proposed 
share certain commort elements Each assumes that freedom of 
choice IS the ultimate objective, yet each al50 sees the necessity for 
a government regulatory agency ^o both prevent* abuses and 
disburse funds Each also implies ^or expresses a belief tn a free> 
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J^tHpetitive educationd market 

Vou(,her systems aUo ^har^ tht* comrnon goal ot reducing 
ineqiJitiei in the present system lot linanting e6tj(,dtw:>n, prirnarily 
through provisions that would iQcrease the share of resources 
available to the disadvantaged All plans assure each institution 

* enough money to provide programs cornparable in cost with 
present programs and some plans maJ<e it jfossible fojr institutions 
to receive additional funds to "remove the ejects of wealth " Such. 
planSn say some proponents of voucher svst^ms, will raise society's 
total expenditure on education 

The authors note that voucher systems are basicaliy designed to 
provide funds tor current operating budg^t:> rather than provide 
capital funds Thus some proponents have suggested that a loan 
system be set up alongside the voucher system for the 
establishment of new schools and facilities 

A major probleni with voucher systems is ensuring that 
individuals make wise educational choices Students are hkeiv to^ 
choose a school because ot ib advertising ot the success of its 
football team, rather than because ot the quality of its.educational 
services The authors suggest that it will require a great amount of 
time and eltori berore individuals. will become wise ptirChasers of 
educational services " 

included arQ a discussion of vouchers in postsecondary 
education Ispecitically the C i BilH and the use of vouchers f^r 
continuing education programs 
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P^emazon, lodith, and Wert, Philip T. Requiem^or 
Rebirth' From Voucher to Magnet C/ea';(ng House, 
^ 51, 1 tSeptember 1977}, pp 3d^ EJ 169 094 

■ Houston's magnet school concept embraces the favorable 
aspects ot the voucher syitem ^nd minimizes br'elimmates the 
principal obiections to sucJ a system " For example, the magnet^ 
I program gives rise to a variety of educational' programs, but each 
prograrQ can HJrvive only if it cart attract and retain its clients 
Parents must decide whicK tf any, magnet schools their children 
wilfatte^Kj 

In addition, the authors state ,that "what was conjectured about 
dtKipline m voucher scheob has become a reahty m the magnet 
school", that is, discipline problems have nearly disappeared m 
magn^ school settings 

The Houston - m agnet schools are also maintaining 
desegr^gatjon— each school is required to maintain the coolt- 
/nandated ethnic mn^ Free transportation is offered to all clients in 
thejjistuct, so there *s no^restnction on choice due to focation 
' As opposed to voucher systems, the magnet schoo^ls do not 



depend on federal support The authors ,admiL ^hat per piipil 
expenditures are greater jor students vthOiselect magnet fjrograms. 
but the district has decid*fd that the benefits are vtorth the extra 
cost ' , 
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JbVorlman^ Paul M., and St, Pi^rre^ Robert G. ' TVie 
Educational .Voucher Dennons /ration A Secondary 
Analysis " fducatiOn and hr^n'Spctety, 9, 4 (August 
1977). pp A7^^i2 Ej 167< 

Was the Alum Rock voucher expennnent a true test of voucher 
theory' According to the authors, atl voucher .plans have tour 
common features parents are totally responsible for school choice, 
schools are t*r\anced only through vouchers, .both public and 
private schdols participate, and the resulting free^arket system 
assures the sutvivalof only the best schools / 

But in/he Alum Rock demons trat ion , the authors cc>ntend, ' there 
^as a great deal of slippage m implementrri^ these theoretical 
constructs " Parents w^re indeed given a choice of schools, but a 
school's personnel ptafticularlv the prjncipal, decided whether the 
school would participate at all So onI\ some of the district's 
schools participated, and no private schools participated 

The other elements of voucher theory also experienced "senous 
eroston" m their implementation Instead of each school or 
minischool becoming independent and decentralized, the central 
office deducted a "payback" fee from each voucher for centralized 
administrative services The local teacher organization received an 
assurance of teacher tob security m return tor their support of the" 
plan In short, "the voucher demonstration was reduced to a formtof 
open enrollment' or alternative education" instead of a test of a 
corHj>etitive, free-market system m education 

In addition to examining the mismatch between voucher theory 
and 1^ pi em en tat lo a the authors discuss past analyses of student 
achieyernent data and their own recent (1977) reartalysis of those 
data , Their analysrs indicates that a disProportfonate number of 
brighter students enrolled in the innovative^, nontraditional 
/nmrschoofs But after the first year, these brighter students w?*ere_ 
performing at a lowerlevel than their peers m nonvoucber schools 
This result, the authors note, is not surprising, considering the "lack 
of fit between the goals of th^se nontraditional programs and 
measures oi academic achievement " , 
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